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BOY WHO WON A 
TRIP TO NIGE 

Reward for a keen young 
aircraft-spotter 

JQavid Morris is a keen aircraft-spotter; so keen, in fact, 
that every weekend for the past two years he has cycled 
to Manchester Ringway Airport from his home at Timperley 
in Cheshire, a round trip of twelve miles. And the other day, 
as a reward for his keenness, he was given a day trip to the 
new airport at Nice. 

David’s first flight, it was the 
result of Mr. Douglas Ellis of 
Sunflight Tours having noticed 
that some of the young aircraft- 
spotters at Manchester never 
missed a single weekend. 

“These boys should not be 
regarded as a nuisance by airport 
authorities,” he says. “They are 
tomorrow's airline passengers and 
their keenness should be en¬ 
couraged.” 

A twelve-year-old pupil at 
Altrincham Grammar School, 

David has over 500 different plane 
numbers in his log book. Natur¬ 
ally, his ambition is to be a pilot, 
and as soon as he is old enough 
he intends to join the Air Training 
Corps. 

Some measure of his enthusiasm 
for aircraft-spotting can be 
gathered from his reply to his 
parents when they gave him an 



David Morris waving farewell as he boarded his airliner 


opportunity to spend one day of 
the annual summer holiday in any 
way he chose. He plumped imme¬ 
diately for London Airport, and 
had a wonderful time. 

On another occasion David 
cycled 50 miles to Shawbury 
R.A.F. station, near Shrewsbury, 
to collect a few military aircraft 
numbers. But the trip turned out 
to be a great disappointment. 

100 miles for nothing 

“I cycled 50 miles there and 50 
miles back for nothing,” he said. 
“The aircraft were too far away 
for me to take their numbers. I 
didn't get a single one.” 

Among David’s hobbies are 
making model aircraft—he has a 
collection of 20—and reading 
books on flying. His favourite 
author is W. E. Johns, creator of 
the famous Biggies. 



CADETS FOR THE 
OPEN ROAD 

The Automobile Association 
has started a Cadet Force for 
young men seeking a career in 
the world’s biggest motoring 
organisation. 

Wearing the familiar uniform of 
khaki, with the addition of a 
yellow cap band and Patrol Cadet 
Force shoulder flashes, they will 
spend two years learning their job. 
They will work on the open road, 
at A.A. centres and garages, and 
with the radio-controlled night 
breakdown service vehicles. 

The Force will begin- with 20 
cadets aged between 16J and 17j. 
The type of young man wanted 
must be educated up to G.C.E. 
standard and have a special 
interest in mechanical subjects 
and motoring generally. 


She wants her 
town to study 
the stars 

An enterprising Taunton girl, 
Carol Wyatt, is trying to form an 
astronomical society and hopes 
that the town will soon have its 
own observatory. 

Carol, who is 17, has been an 
enthusiastic astronomer for several 
years. Before going to Taunton 
last year she belonged to a Derby¬ 
shire society which had an 
observatory with an 18-inch 
telescope. 

“I put an advertisement in the 
local paper which brought several 
replies from interested persons,” 
says Carol. “1 hope to get an 
astronomy society going here and, 
if there is sufficient interest, to 
build an 18-inch telescope just out¬ 
side the town.” 


DECLINE OF THE STEAM ENGINE 


Slowly but surely the steam 
locomotive is being replaced by 
the diesel. The 1000th main-line 
diesel locomotive for British Rail¬ 
ways (D.34) was completed recently 
at Derby, and diesels now pull 
most main-line passenger trains. 
Everywhere steam locomotives 
are being down-graded to hauling 
goods trains. By the end of this 
year they will have virtually dis¬ 


appeared from East Anglia and 
most of south-east England, 
though a few will still be working 
on Western Region lines and on 
main lines from Euston, St. 
Pancras, and King’s Cross. 

Even in the shunting yards the 
steam engines are losing their jobs. 
There will be nearly 2000 diesel 
shunting locomotives in use by the 
end of the year 


WALKING 
ON AIR 

A demonstration of a port¬ 
able rocket apparatus which 
can lift a man and carry him 
over obstacles or up hills. 

It has been tested for use by 
the U.S. Army. The power 
comes from hydrogen perox¬ 
ide and is applied by twin 
jets. There are separate 
controls for upward and 
forward movement. 


Three men 
and a tug 

Three Englishmen have bought 
an old tug in Northern Ireland 
and intend sailing it to West 
Africa. The three are Ted 
Cornish, a 56-year-old Wiltshire 
man, his 20-year-old son William, 
and Richard Hill of Handsworth, 
Birmingham. The tug is one 
which for 30 years has been tow¬ 
ing a dredger to keep the River 
Bann open for traffic. 

When repair work is complete 
they will sail the tug to Monrovia 
in Liberia. At seven knots and 
with stops at Portugal and the 
Canary Islands, they reckon the 
trip will take a month. 

Mr. Hill, an ex-Marine who will 
be skipper, said: “We don’t know 
what will happen when we get to 
Africa; nothing has been arranged. 
We may work the tug there, or 
perhaps sell it.” 

As well as repair work, there 
have been “classes” on board, 
with Mr. Hill giving tuition to his 
partners in marine engineering and 
navigation. 
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KUWAIT AND ITS 
RICH RULER 

Changes in a little kingdom of oil 


By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 


By a stroke of the pen, the tiny oil sheikh¬ 
dom of Kuwait in the Persian Gulf, has 
become entirely independent of Britain. 

Two-thirds the size of Wales and over¬ 
shadowed by neighbouring Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq, Kuwait has been a British colony in all 
but name for the past 62 years. 

Under a treaty of 1899 Kuwait came under 
the protection of Queen Victoria. At that 
time the ruling shaikh feared the power of the 


Ottoman Turks, who occupied most of the 
Arab world until Turkey’s defeat in the First 
World War. 

In return for British protection the ruler 
agreed to deal only with Britain through a 
political adviser sent out from London. Until 
now, in fact, Britain has represented Kuwait 
abroad and in every way acted as a kind of 
political godfather to the 200,000 Kuwaitis. 

A new treaty has now loosened these ties. 


MEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


An R.A.F. Vulcan bomber has 
made the first non-stop flight from 
England to Australia. Refuelled 
in the air over Cyprus, Pakistan 
and Singapore, it covered the 
11,500 miles from Scampton, Lin¬ 
colnshire, to Richmond, near 
Sydney, in just over 20 hours. 

BEDSTEAD BOAT 

Mr. Robert Flatten, a London 
bank clerk, recently crossed the 
English Channel on an old iron 
bedstead. It was fitted to a cata¬ 
maran built from scrap material 
and fitted with an outboard motor. 
His time was 6 hours 20 minutes. 


An appeal for £50,000 has been 
launched in Edinburgh to. build a 
memorial to King Robert the 
Bruce on the battlefield of Ban¬ 
nockburn. 

Orders and medals of the Soviet 
Union have been awarded to 
nearly 7,000 people who took part 
in creating the spaceship Vostok, 
in which Yuri Gagarin made his 
historic flight. 

A new world altitude record of 
4,600 feet for model aircraft has 
been set up by a Royal Australian 
Air Force officer. His model was 
radio-controlled. 


Thelma Morgan of Petts 
Wood, Kent, has earned two 
medals from the Girls’ Life 
Brigade. One is the 
Endurance Award for courage 
in the face of physical suffer¬ 
ing, and the other is the 
Good Service medal for con¬ 
stant attendance. 


Every Kuwaiti is entitled to free 
modern education, medical ser¬ 
vices, and employment with 
remarkably high pay. There are 
state schools, hospitals, and clinics, 
electricity supplies, and a huge 
plant for turning sea-water into 
drinking water in this largely 
desert land. 

As in other Middle East states, 
people can be—and still are— 
hanged or flogged in public. But 
the main crime—stealing—for 
which these are the punishments, 
hardly exist in Kuwait. The 
country is so rich that few are 
tempted to steal. 

But great wealth always brings 
its cares and responsibilities to 
ruler and country alike, and the 
severing of Britain’s long political 
connection .with Kuwait has 
already brought new problems. 

Growing pressure 

Sir Abdullah rules through a 
Council of State composed of 
members of his family. There is 
no parliamentary system as we 
know it. But he has been under 
growing pressure from Cairo and 
Baghdad to give the people a 
greater share in the running of 
Kuwait. 

More recently there has been 
considerable stir in the Middle 
East, and farther afield, as the 
result of a claim made by General 
Kassem, Prime Minister of Irak. 
He declared that Kuwait is an in¬ 
separable part of Irak, and that 
Irak would demand every inch of 
its territory. 

Britain has a vital interest in 
Kuwait’s oil through the British 
Petroleum Company, which has a 
50-50 share in the Kuwait Oil 
Company. No doubt this interest 
will be retained yet the withdrawal 
of her protection from Kuwait at 
Sir Abdullah’s request may 
weaken British influence in the 
Persian Gulf as a whole. 


An air terminal is to be built 
over Victoria Station, London. It 
will be used by passengers leaving 
by train for flights from Gatwick 
Airport. 


Lightweight Hovercraft 


HIGH RESCUE 

Two steeplejacks rescued a cat 
trapped 90 feet up on a ledge of 
a church tower in Wolverhampton. 

Sponsored by the “Keystone 
Cops,” a group of well-known 
people who help boys’ clubs, a 
recent sale of works of art at 
Sotheby’s, London, raised £12,782 
for the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs. 


A British sheep-shearing record 
is claimed for Mr. Leslie Ramsden, 
a Sussex shepherd, who clipped 
390 sheep in 9 hours. 


A Bristol Bulldog biplane was 
flown recently after being 
grounded for 25 years. It is to be 
given to the Shuttleworth Trust’s 
collection of historic aircraft at 
Old Warden, near Biggleswade. 


Michael Reed of Ruislip, 
Middlesex, has made this 
radio-controlled model 
hovercraft. It is powered 
by a tiny engine and weighs 
only 12 ounces. 


The United Nations Children’s 
Fund has allocated over £3,000,000 
for child-aid work in various parts 
of the world. The biggest single 
grant, about £267,000, is for fight¬ 
ing malaria in Turkey. Another, 
of £17,800, has been made to the 
Institute of Child Health, London 
University. 


A new speed record for piloted 
aircraft has been set up by the 
American X-15 rocket plane, 
•which has flown over California at 
3690 m.p.h.—more than a mile a 
second. 

Forty soldiers carried out vibra¬ 
tion tests on a footbridge over the 
new Doncaster by-pass. They 
marched across it 15 times and 
also ‘ marked time ’ in the middle. 


THEY SAY . . . 

You will always find somebody 
ready to call anything old- 
fashioned. The Earl of Harewood 


One of the puppies of Strelka, 
the Russian space dog, has been 
given by Mr. Krushchev to Mrs. 
Kennedy, wife of the American 
President. 


The name of Pilate 


Archaeologists working in the 
ruined Mediterranean port of 
Caesarea, now the coastal village 
of Qisaraya, Israel, have un¬ 
earthed a slab bearing the name of 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
Governor of Judaea who un¬ 
willingly sentenced Christ to be 
crucified. 

This is a most dramatic find for 
hitherto the existence of Pilate has 
been known only through the 


Scriptures and the writings of the 
Jewish historian Josephus, the 
Roman historian Tacitus, and the 
philosopher Philo Judaeus. 

The slab also bore the name of 
the emperor Tiberius, under whom 
Pilate served. It had later been 
used as one of the stone steps in 
a theatre. But it is thought that 
originally it may have been part 
of a monument which was demo¬ 
lished after Pilate had been re¬ 
called to Rome in a.d. 36. 


Tt was oil, discovered some 40 
-*- years ago, which transformed 
Kuwait from a backward land into 
a modern state. About £4 out of 
every £5 of its revenue now come 
from oil. This small country is 
the third biggest producer of oil 
in the world, and one out of every 
three gallons of petrol sold in 
Britain comes from Kuwait’s oil 
wells. 

The present ruler of Kuwait, who 
is 66, gets the profits and has 
become possibly the richest man 
on earth. He received a British 
knighthood after he succeeded his 
father eleven years ago and bears ' 
the picturesque name of Shaikh 
Sir Abdullah As-Salim As-Sabah. 

The dynasty of which he is the 
head has ruled in Kuwait since 
1756, when Britain was busy fight¬ 
ing France and conquering Canada 
and India. 

Sir Abdullah inherited absolute 
power, but he has wielded it—no 
doubt under British influence— 
with tact and wisdom which so 
far has satisfied the demand of his 
subjects for reforms. 

On the one hand he and his big 
family live like the great oriental 
potentates of the past. But on 
the other they have been 
generous in sharing their great 
fortunes from oil. 


Shaikh Sir Abdullah As-Salim 
As-Sabah 

Soon after the last war, which 
gave a great boost to Kuwaiti oil 
production, the ruling family 
began to change their camels for 
Cadillacs. They built Hollywood- 
style swimming pools, bought tele¬ 
vision sets, and had lifts and 
cinemas installed in their palaces. 

But Sir Abdullah, drawing sums 
calculated at more than half a 
million pounds a day, has spent a 
good deal of his fantastic income 
on improving the living standards 
of his people. He has persisted 
with his aim of making Kuwait 
the best and happiest state in the 
Middle East. 


The cable linking the British 
and French electricity systems has 
been joined in the middle of the 
English Channel. Exchange of 
electricity is expected to begin 
towards the end of the year. 


Weil-won medals 


OUR HOMELAND Common near Reigate, Surrey! 
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CLOWNS 

HOBBY 



Between shows at Blackpool 
Tower Circus, the popular 
clown Charlie Cairoli follows 
his hobby of making leather 
gifts for members of his family 
and various friends. 


SPUTNIKS 

Russia is staging a big trade 
exhibition in London for the next 
three weeks. More than 10,000 
exhibits will be on view in the 
Soviet Fair at Earls Court from 
7th to 29th July. 

The biggest exhibition ever held 
outside the Soviet Union, it will 
have 24 halls devoted to Russian 
culture, achievements, and in¬ 
dustry. 

To visit the Fair will be like 
taking a trip to the U.S.S.R. 


AUSTRALIA’S NAVY IS 
50 NOT OUT 


'J'he Royal Australian Navy cele¬ 
brates its fiftieth anniversary 
on 10th July. 

Three years after its formation 
the First World War broke out 
and only three months later the 
new navy was in action for the 
first time. The cruiser Sydney 
found the German cruiser Emden, 
which was doing great damage to 
Allied shipping, and destroyed her 
at Cocos Island in the Indian 
Ocean. 

In the Second World War the 
Royal Australian Navy played a 
greater part and its losses were 
much heavier. Another cruiser 
named Sydney sank a faster and 
more heavily armed Italian cruiser 
in a running fight off Crete. Later 
she sank a German commerce 
raider off the Australian coast, and 


IN LONDON 

For instance, visitors will be 
able to eat meals prepared 
by Russian cooks; see displays by 
Russian mannequins; examine Rus¬ 
sian machines and meet the men 
who made them. 

There can be little doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the most popular 
exhibits at the Soviet Fair will be 
the full-sized replicas of Sputniks 
in the Hall of Space, and a collec¬ 
tion of objects connected with 
Yuri Gagarin’s flight. 


she was eventually torpedoed and 
lost with all hands. 

In another Mediterranean ex¬ 
ploit the destroyer Stuart sank two 
Italian cruisers in a night attack. 

In the Pacific H.M.A.S. Perth 
went down in Sunda Strait, sunk 
by a superior Japanese force while 
she was trying to aid the U.S. 
cruiser Houston, and the cruiser 
Canberra was lost in fighting off 
the Solomon Islands. 

New look for 
SVIuseum 
Birds 

Fine feathers make fine birds, 
even stuffed birds that are on 
show; that is why about 500 
specimens in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington are 
now being “ spring-cleaned.” 

The birds are taken, one group 
at a time, to the museum’s taxi¬ 
dermy department. 

There the dust is removed with 
an instrument something like a 
hair-drier, and the beaks and 
parts round the eyes are re¬ 
painted. 

Legs and feet have to be re¬ 
modelled if the specimen is to go 
on a new perch, and glass eyes 
occasionally replaced. 

As soon as they have been given 
a new look, the birds go back on 
show. 


3 



Their new abbey 


Benedictine monks with a model of the new abbey they are 
building in Prinknash Park, near Gloucester. 


In memory of 
Eric Goates 

An annual prize of £100 for 
orchestral composition has been 
given to the Royal Academy of 
Music as a memorial to Eric 
Coates (died 1957) who wrote some 
of the most popular and tuneful 
light music of our time. Everyone 
knows his Knightsbridge march, 
and Sleepy Lagoon. The prize has 
been given by his widow and 
Messrs. Chappell, the music 
publishers. 


LUCKY DOG 

While rounding up sheep at 
Winsford, Somerset, a dog named 
Scamp fell down the disused shaft 
of an old iron mine. P.C. Leonard 
Speed volunteered to go to the 
rescue. 

Lowered by rope, he put 
the dog into a net to be hauled 
to the top. The whole operation 
took an hour and a half, but 
Scamp was found to be unhurt on 
examination and was soon back at 
work. 


YOU’LL CLICK WITH ONE OF 

ILFORD CAMERAS 





SEL0CHR0ME PAN 

Famous Ilford film, the best 
for black-and-white work all 
year round. 


ILFAC0L0R 


Fabulous new film for colour 
prints. Fits all popular camera 
sizes. 


For black-and-white and glowing colour prints too. The 
Sporti 4 can be set for sunny or cloudy days, has snappy 
modern styling, eye-level viewfinder, press-button 
release. Takes 12 pictures on 127 size roll film. 



Sport! 


Takes black-and-white and the latest negative/ 
positive colour prints. Accurate focus with a quick 
guide to settings for Close-ups, Groups and Views 
when you’re shooting in a hurry. Plus Sunny/Cloudy 
aperture settings. Eye-level viewfinder, press-button 
release. Takes 12 pictures on 120 size roll film. 


ILF0IB famous in black-and-white ^fabulous in colour 
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Ab -?? r S *7 Na “ tilus mmm 

with Captain Nemo 


by Ernest Thomson; 


JULES VERNE'S FAMOUS THRILLER ALL THEIR OWN 

WORK 

Portsmouth club wins 
Seeing Sport Trophy 

gcnooLS and youth clubs hoping 


'Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
The Sea is rated by many 
critics as Jules Verne’s master^ 
piece, despite the renewed popu¬ 
larity of Round The World In 80 
Days, due to the famous Mike 
Todd film. 

Now this absorbing 90-year-old 
tale is to be serialised in the BBC 
Home Service between 5.15 and 
6 p.m. on Sundays. 

The eight-part adaptation, by 
Lance Sieveking, begins next Sun¬ 
day, with Julian Somers as Captain 
Nemo, commander of the sub- 

Muriel Young 
looks for pets 

j\JuRiEL Young is to start a 
regular Pets’ Corner soon in 
Associated - Rediffusion children’s 
pro grammes. 

She will have 
rabbits, ham¬ 
sters, mice, 
and other 
homely little 
creatures in 
the studio 
while giving 
hints on the 
best ways to 
keep them 
well and happy. 

In the meantime, I hear, “ Mu ” 
is going to roam around the real 
Pets’ Corner in the London Zoo 
in search of ideas. 

LISTEN TO THE 
CHOIRS 

JJighgate School, London, is the 
setting on Sunday for the 
first of twelve BBC Home Service 
programmes at 5 p.m. called 
Places Where They Sing. Young 
choirs in many parts of the 
country will be taking part in the 
series. 

The school was founded in the 
16th century. It’s chapel, where 
the boys will be heard in songs 
and anthems, was Highgate's 
parish church until 1830. 



marine Nautilus, and Olaf Pooley 
as Professor Pierre Aronnax, the 
Frenchman who tells the story 
and is generally considered to be 
Jules Verne’s portrait of himself. 

Producer Norman Wright told 
me: “We are making a pretty 
free adaptation of the Verne 
thriller. It gives splendid*'scope 
for sound effects as the Nautilus 
plunges deeper and deeper, en¬ 
countering all sorts of sea 
monsters. The noises they make 
will be the recorded sounds of 
actual animals, either slowed down 
or speeded up. Sometimes we 
shall blend the recorded cries of 
two creatures. No electronic 
sounds will be used.” 

Errol MacKinnon plays the 
Canadian harpooner Ned Land, 
who, like Professor Aronnax, mis¬ 
takes the Nautilus for an out¬ 
size whale. When it bounds out 
of the sea, and they find them¬ 
selves Captain Nemo’s captives, 
their adventures really begin. 

Each instalment will be repeated 
in the Home Service at 3.15 p.m. 
on the following Tuesday. 


to win ATV’s Seeing Sport 
Trophy for 1962, can take a tip 
from the efforts which have just 
won the 1961 Trophy for a Ports¬ 
mouth Club. 

The winners of the Trophy and 
a £100 cheque—the Hillside Sports 
Club of Portsmouth—were chosen 
for having made the most practical 
contribution towards improving 
their own sports facilities during 
the past year. In four months, 
100 members built an extension to 
their premises consisting of can¬ 
teen. lounge, games room, and a 
workshop. 

Second prizewinners, with a 
certificate and cheque for £50, 
were the Nelson Haden Boys’ 
Secondary Modern School at 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire. The third 
prize of £25, plus certificate, went 
to the Braehead Secondary School 
of Buckhaven, Fife. 


Funny iann introduces 
the old-time movies 


Old-time movies going back to 
the silent days are to be 
featured weekly in BBC Junior 
TV, beginning next Monday. Each 
instalment lasts ten minutes, and 
the overall title is Funny Manns. 
The crazy spelling is just the 
American film producers’ joke. 

The narrator is Cliff Norton. 
For each episode he dresses up 
in a suitable disguise. He is 
Police Mann for the Keystone Cop 
type of comedy. Fire Mann when 
the engines come charging up the 
street, and so on. 

The sequences have been chosen 
specially for their laughs and slap¬ 
stick. They are guaranteed, I am 
told, to have viewers of all ages 
rolling around helplessly in their 
armchairs. 



Cliff Norton as the Milk Mann 


ARM AND AMD MICHAELA 

BACK 01 SAFARI 



j^rmand and Michaela Denis, 
back for another series on 
BBC television at 8.30 p.m. on 
Friday, have never been seen on 
the TV screen with that other 
nature expert, Peter Scott. 

They are close on his heels, 
however, in their first programme. 
It takes them to Lake Nakura, 
Africa, which Peter Scott recently 
opened as a new national park. 

Having returned from Asia, the 
two travellers are now on their 
home ground, using Nairobi as a 
base. 


Among their animal friends we 
can meet are George, the spotted 
hyena; the young chimpanzees, 
Charlie and Brigitte; and Willie 
the wart-hog demonstrating his 
curious feeding methods. 

Michaela, as we know, has a 
wonderful way with animals, but 
even she was unable to get any 
food down the throat of a pango¬ 
lin. 

They discovered this armoured 
ant-eating animal on their first 
safari. For our benefit they filmed 
the shy, lizard-like creature before 
letting it go.. 


ANIMAL LEFT-OVERS 
AT THE ZOO 


How lucky for certain Zoo 
animals that they cannot 
understand English! The opos¬ 
sum, for instance. This little 
Australian marsupial might be 
very cross this Thursday if he 
knew that Dr. Desmond Morris 
was showing him off in Granada’s 
A to Zoo as an example, in the 
“ Y ” programme, of Yesterday’s 
Left-Overs. 

The opossum is one of those 
creatures, according to Dr. Morris, 
that got left behind in the march 
of progress. When many of his 
cousins became .extinct, he man¬ 


aged to stay on by taking to the 
trees. 

The oddest “left-over” is the 
silverfish, which you still find 
creeping out of old books or from 
behind pictures on the walls. 
Apparently it has not altered from 
those of 400 million years ago. 

Curiosities mentioned in the 
programme will include the Rock 
Hyrax (said to be the “coney” 
of the Old Testament), which 
could pass as a guinea-pig, and the 
Elephant Bird of Madagascar, 
said to lay 18 lb. eggs. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS! 





S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, VV.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 



| Teacher’s Name. 
[ Address_ 


DSCN7I 


Radio Newsreel is 21 


'J'he BBC’s Radio Newsreel cele¬ 
brates its 21st birthday on 
Saturday. It began as a wartime 
programme on the North Ameri¬ 
can Service in the Summer of 
1940. By the time it made its 
ddbut in the Light Programme in 
1947, the overseas editions had 
increased to six. Today 49 separ¬ 
ate editions of Radio Newsreel are 
transmitted to a world-wide 
audience every week. 

The programme is prepared at 
tremendous speed in Egton House, 
next door to Broadcasting House, 
London. Visitors are rarely ad¬ 
mitted because of the mighty rush. 
But an exception was made about 
three years ago in the case of a 
12-year-old boy with remarkably 
sharp ears. 


What happened was told to me 
by Radio Newsreel producer- 
scriptwriter Geoffrey Howard. 
“Our young friend beat strict 
time to our signature tune Im¬ 
perial Echoes. He kept up the 
beat even while the tune was tem¬ 
porarily faded-out for the. open¬ 
ing announcement. When the tune 
was faded-up again, he found it 
was ‘ out of step ’—as if it had 
missed half a beat. And he was 
perfectly right! Unknown to 
listeners, we were using two discs 
of the same tune. When we 
faded-up the second one, it was 
not on the rhythm of the first.” 

Such observation got its reward. 
The boy spent an evening at 
Egton House, seeing how Radio 
Newsreel goes on the air. 


They often eat 
stinging 
nettles 

Hike Meehan, producer of 
Twenty Questions, the famous 
Home Service panel game which 
is now in its 15th year, keeps a 
big card index of all the questions 
that have been asked during those 
years. He also goes to great 
lengths to check whether objects 
mentioned are animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, and whether they are 
edible or not. But even he can 
make a mistake, as he admitted to 
me the other day. 

On one programme stinging 
nettles were described by the panel 
as “inedible.” A listener promptly 
wrote to say that she and her 
grandmother often ate nettles. 
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Two newcomers at 
Regent’s Park 

Mongoose with a taste for shoes, 
and a bird that chuckles 

lively little newcomer at the to be an accomplished ‘chatter- 
London Zoo is Rikki, a box.' ” said an official. “We have 
young Egyptian mongoose, who put it in an outdoor aviary at the 
was formerly a house pet. Bird House, where its ‘ conversa- 

“ He is the only one of his kind tion ’ is pretty sure to attract a 
we have,” said an official. “He 
is about a year old and is said 
to be ‘ 95 per cent, house-trained,’ 
which means that when we put 
him on show later, visitors should 
be able to handle him. But he 
will have to be closely watched, 
for his favourite trick is to nibble good deal of attention. It often 
people s shoes. He is an attrac- utters a sentence, then breaks off 
tive little animal, with soft dark- suddenly into a loud ‘ chuckle.’ It 
brown coat, sharp muzzle, bright also gives a piercing whistle, 
beady eyes, and kittenish ways, “The Nepal hill myna learns to 
and we hope he will behave him- talk and whistle even better than 
self sufficiently for us to allow him mos t parrots, and for that reason 
regular outings from his official ; s 0 ft en kept as a pet, particularly 
cage " _ in India,” added the official. “It 

Another recent gift is a Nepal is quite remarkable for picking up 
hill myna. It, too, was a family sounds without actually being 
P et - . taught. Some we have had in the 

“This bird, which has a glossy past have very faithfully imitated 
black plumage and orange- the calls of other birds caged near 
coloured bill and legs, is reputed them in the Bird House.” 

TWO PUZZLES FOR THE KEEPERS 

“Unlike most lizards, these 
skinks are born alive instead of 
being hatched from eggs, and 
when just born bear an extra¬ 
ordinary resemblance to tiny 
crocodiles. Within minutes of 
their birth they usually run around 
looking for food. As this one 
might get squashed by one or 
other of the heavy and fat-bodied 
adults, we have removed him to 
the laboratory, where we are feed¬ 
ing him on egg and beef scraps. 

“These skinks are remarkable 
for two things,” Mr. Lanworn 
added. “Their vivid blue tongues, 
and their eyelids. The latter have 
a sort of ‘window’ in the middle, 
to enable the lizards to see without 
getting sand in their eyes.” 

The missing adders 

Jn the outdoor reptiliary a brood 
of adders born there recently 
has all but disappeared. 

“What has happened to these 
dozen adder babies we don’t 
know. But we do have a clue,” 
said Mr. Lanworn. “The other 
day one of the gardeners saw a 
starling pick up an adder baby in 
its beak and fly off with it. Prob¬ 
ably the bird mistook it for a 
worm and the rest of the brood 
may have been accounted for in 
similar fashion. 

“Picking these young adders out 
of the reptiliary could be a risky 
business for marauders. We have 
over three dozen full-grown adders 
in this reptile rock garden, and the 
adults would not hesitate to strike 
at any bird within range.” 

I asked Mr. Lan\#orn whether 
an adder baby, when carried off, 
could harm its avian captor. “It 
could do so,” said Mr. Lanworn. 
“Poison is present in the baby’s 
fangs at birth, although in very 
minute quantity.” 

Craven Hill 


Jn the reptile section a 12-inch 
Blue-tongued skink (Australian 
sand lizard) has given birth to a 
single baby—and this is puzzling 
the keepers. 

“ Blue-tongued skinks have bred 
here before,” said Overseer R. A. 
Lanworn. “ But previous litters 
have always consisted of six or 
eight babies, occasionally as many 
as ten. Never before has a single 
youngster been produced. 


WATCH THAT COON 



This racoon at London Zoo 
finds it easy to climb down a 
ladder, for its natural home 
is in the treetops. It was 
from the skins of such 
animals that the famous 
Davy Crockett made his 
coon-skin caps. 



Advertiser’s Announcement 


5 


WHY ARE YOU CALLED MR. THERM ? 




1:7 


*R. THERM stands for gas, whether used in the cooker 
in Mummy’s-kitchen or in a vast factory. He gets 
his name from the therm. The millions of people 
who use gas are not interested in how many cubic feet of gas 
are necessary to cook the dinner—what concerns them is that 
there will be enough heat to do the job properly. Therefore, 
when you buy gas you are in effect buying heat, and a therm is 
a definite quantity of heat and a quantity of gas. A therm 
is 100,000 British Thermal Units. A British Thermal Unit is 
the amount of heat needed to heat one pound of water through 
one degree Fahrenheit. So a therm is the heat content of 
64 gallons of water at the boil. What a lot of cups of tea 1 



HOW DOES OUR GAS 
REFRIGERATOR WORK ? 




Issued bv the Gas Council 


GAS refrigerator works on the principle 
that when a liquid evaporates it draws 
heat from its surroundings. Inside 
your gas refrigerator is a boiler which contains 
a solution of ammonia in water. This is heated 
by a small gas flame, and the ammonia gas 
driven off is condensed to liquid ammonia in 
the air-cooled condenser. The liquid ammonia 
is led into the evaporator, together with some 
hydrogen, and begins to evaporate. It is during 
this evaporation that heat is absorbed and 
refrigeration produced. 

The amount of heating is automatically 
controlled by a thermostat inside the refrigerator 
and there are models of refrigerators to suit 
everyone’s pocket. 


OUR GRAND NEW COMPETITION! 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO. Add 
one letter in each empty space to 
complete the words in the panels— 
they are all objects in the picture. 

List the six answers neatly on a 
postcard, add your full name, 
age and address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own 
unaided work, then post it to : 

Tell Me, Mr. Therm No. 1, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries (with writing according to age 
taken into consideration) received 
by Friday, 14th July, and his decision 
is final. 

“TREASURECHEST” WINNERS 
The winners of our Treasure Chest 
Competition No. 6 were Virginia 
Mummery, of London, W.12 ; 
Ruth Spreadbury,ofChingford,and 
Susan Wyatt, of Stoke-on-Trent. 
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GAS FOR A COOL SUMMER 
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The Children’s Newspt 


'pHERE can be little doubt 
which days of the school 
week are most popular with 
senior pupils of the Sarah 
Robinson County School at 
Crawley, Sussex. 

For them it’s Tuesday and 
Thursday every time, for it is 
on these days that they go 
out to their playing fields to 


get instruction on the main¬ 
tenance of the two cars which 
have been given to the 
school. And, better still, to 
learn how to drive ! 

In their fifth and sixth 
years at the school, girls as 




First stage in learning to drive 


Changing a wheel, a simple job when tackled in the right way 




Keeping the bodywork in good condition is an important part of car maintenance, and in the school workshops the boys learn how to prepare a surface for 
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Study in concentration—from all angles 


painting as well as how to apply the paint 


Watched by critical eyes, one of the boys tries his hand at adjusting the brakes 


All attention at this lesson on the playing fields 


' ALL LIKE 

i as boys learn about the 
nards” of a ear; how to 
nge a wheel and adjust 
brakes; how to clean the 
gs; and how to carry out 
eral running repairs, 
n the workshops they also 


learn how to handle car tools, 
how to “rub-down” parts of 
the bodywork before paint¬ 
ing, and the right way to 
apply the paint. 

Before they are allowed to 
drive, boys and girls must 
have a full knowledge of the 
Highway Code and be fami¬ 
liar with the way a car works. 
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Five kinds of tern 
round our shores 


When I was about ten and lived at Worthing 
I used to see small parties of birds which (lew 
along the shore, turned sharply, and then flew 
back again. These, I assumed, must be terns, 
because they turned! 

Later I learned that those birds were in fact 
ringed plovers, and that true terns look very 
different; moreover, that terns get their name from 
a word used by our Norse ancestors which was 
descriptive of their cry. 

July is an excellent time to become acquainted 
with our five species of native tern, all of which 
are Summer visitors, nesting on sand dunes or 
rocky islets around our shores. 
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N RECORD 

New discs to note 



Except for small colonies of 
little terns, these birds are now 
rather uncommon on the eastern 
half of the south coast (roughtly 
between Bournemouth and the 
Thames estuary); but elsewhere 
there are fairly large colonies 
scattered at intervals. Some of 
the more notable of these colonies 


(called terneries) are at Blakeney 
Point and Scolt Head in North 
Norfolk; Ravenglass in Cumber¬ 
land; Walney Island in Lanca¬ 
shire; and the Fame Islands off 
the coast of Northumberland. 

Terns look in many ways like 
small sharp-winged and fork¬ 
tailed gulls, with black caps on 
their heads, and often attract 
attention by diving into the sea 
after fish. 

The common tern is still 
probably our commonest tern, and 


you can recognise it by the 
blackish tip to its vermilion bill. 
This is the tern most likely to be 
found in terneries south of the 
Scottish border, though it also 
breeds in both Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. 

North of the Border the very 
similar Arctic tern, which is rare 
as a breeding species 
in the south, is the 
commonest tern in 
the larger terneries. 
You can recognise 
this one by the fact 
that its bill is carmine 
red without a black 
tip (vermilion is a 
yellowish - red, car¬ 
mine a bluish-red). It 
also has short legs— 
so short in fact that 
when it is perching 
you can hardly see 
them, whereas t h e 
common tern stands distinctly off 
the ground. 

The smallest of our terns, and 
the one you are most likely to 
find still breeding along the south 
coast, is the little tern. Markedly 
smaller than the common and 
Arctic species, the little tern has a 
yellow bill with a| black tip. and 
a white forehead to its black cap. 

Another tern with a white fore¬ 
head is the largest of our terns, 
the Sandwich tern. It is no 
longer found at Sandwich, the old 


Kentish port from which it got its 
name, but is scattered over Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, and England 
and Wales—in East Anglia, Fame 
Islands, Anglesey, North-west 
England. The Sandwich tern has 
a heavier, more gull-like ' flight 
than the others, a less deeply 
forked tail, a black bill with a 
yellow tip, and a distinct crest on 
the crown of its head. 

Distinctive calls 

The fifth of our terns is the 
rarest,' the roseate tern, found 
mainly in the terneries on either 
side of the Irish Sea, in Wales and 
on the east coast of Ireland, but 
often as odd pairs in tern colonies 
elsewhere. You tell the roseate 
tern not so much by the pinkish 
tinge of its breast (which requires 
a fairly close view in good light) 
but by its very long tail streamers 
and its all-black bill. 

All our terns have distinctive 
call-notes, which it is worth while 
taking the trouble to learn, as they 
will enable you to identify the 
birds at a distance and in poor 
light. 

On migration, in Spring and 
late Summer, terns, especially 
common and Arctic terns, often 
appear on lakes and reservoirs 
around London and in other 
places inland. 

Richard Fitter 


THE FLINTSTONES: Original 
Television Soundtracks on Pye 
Golden Guinea GGL. 0092. Fred 
Flintstone and his friend Barney 
have been amusing all television 
viewers for many weeks and their 
many admirers will be delighted 
at the news that they can hear 
two of the best Flintstone stories 
on this record. The adventures 
of Fred and Barney sound fun¬ 
nier than ever, particularly when 
they become involved with “the 
big bank robbery.” (LP. 21s.) 

THE STRATFORD STRINGS: 
The Sound Of Music on Pye 
Golden Guinea GGL. 0080. 
Musical Director Reg Owen 
maintains a high standard both 
as an arranger and orchestra 
leader. His recording of this 
enchanting Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein score is noteworthy for the 
excellent arrangement for strings 
and makes a pleasant reminder of 
the show. (LP. 21s.) 

RUSS CONWAY: Pablo on 
Columbia DB4649. Spanish names 
would seem to be in vogue at 
present. Russ had great success 
with Pepe and now he should 
have equal acclaim with this 
cheerful tune. The orchestra, 
particularly the strings, helps to 
maintain the atmosphere while 
Russ supplies the strong melody. 
(45. 6s.) 

FRANK WEIR: Coral Island on 
Philips P.B. 1154. The trumpet 
section takes 
the lead in 
this catchy 
number b y 
the Frank 
Weir Orches¬ 
tra. There is 
more than a 
touch of 
Latin-Ameri¬ 
can rhythm 
and the 
general effect 
is colourful and gay, providing 
ideal music for a party. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


JIMMY LLOYD: Without The 
Sun on Philips P.B. 1157. This 
is without a doubt the best record¬ 
ing made by this young British 
singer. The calypso style is 
particularly suited to his gentle 
voice and the melody lingers in 
the mind. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

TOMMY COOPER: Don't Jump 
OiJ The Roof, Dad on Palette 
P G 9 0 1 9 . 
Tommy and 
a male chorus 
sing this sad 
little tale in 
the style of 
the old music- 
hall songs. It 
is a dire story 
of what can 
happen if 
father has too 
much trouble 
but Tommy's 
infectious laugh sets the right 
mood from the very first bar. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

DO-RE-MI CHILDREN’S 
CHORUS: Dondi on London 
HLR9357. A clear-voiced child¬ 
ren's choir with decidedly 
American accents sings this charm¬ 
ing song very well indeed, aided 
by a first-class orchestra and a 
harmonica. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

JOHNNY MATHIS: Jenny on 
Fontana H 316. This talented 
American artist is at present in 
this country for the first time. He 
has been credited as the man 
responsible for bringing the ballad 
back to popularity with such 
recordings as A Certain Smile. 
This song is in very much the 
same relaxing mood. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 on 
Philips ABL 3309. Antal Dorati 
is the conductor in this first-class 
performance by the well-known 
Concertgebouw (concert-hall) 
Orchestra of Amsterdam. Dvorak's 
beautiful New World Symphony 
is always delightful to hear. 
(LP. 39s. 9d.) 


: 








The short-legged Arctic tern 

John Markham 




KIT CARSON—PIONEER HERO OF AMERICA’S WILD WEST (3) 


THE INDIANS HAD ONLY COME TO BEG 
FOR GIFTS. SOME OF THEM ALSO STOLE 
WHAT THEY COULD LAY HANDS ON 


LATER THE PLAINSMEN FEARED AN INDIAN 
ATTACK WHILE CROSSING A RIVER ... 


SAFELY OVER THE RIVER /THEY CROSSED THE 
CIMMAROM DESERT. KIT SUFFERED FROM 



HOW IS KIT TO START AS A TRAPPER? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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Jennings and Darbishire found a 
cat while " mountaineering ” on 
the back staircase and, believing 
it to be a strayj took it to the 
police station. As a result they 
found themselves in trouble with 
Mr. Wilkins. 

19. Jennings hits 
a six! 

"IY'Tr. Wilkins greeted his sister 
with a sigh of relief when 
she returned to collect Pyewacket 
a few days later. 

“Thank goodness you’ve come, 
Margaret. The strain of looking 
after that cat of yours was begin¬ 
ning to tell on me,” he informed 
her. 

Margaret put the Siamese in his 
basket and then opened her suit¬ 
case and took out a large card¬ 
board box which she handed to 
her brother. “A little present,” 
she said. 

Mr. Wilkins was surprised. It 
must, he decided, be his reward 
for services rendered in connec¬ 
tion with Pyewacket. 

“Thank you,” he said, opening 
the box and removing a layer of 
shavings,“but you shouldn’t really 
have bothered, you know.” 

When he saw what lay within 
he wished that she hadn't bothered, 
for beneath the shavings was a 




by Anthony Buckeridge 


antique,” Mr. Wilkins replied. 
“ And to my mind they’re the most 
hideous pair of vases I’ve ever had 
to live with. I’d give them away 
like a shot if I knew' anyone who 
went in for this sort of thing.” 

Mr. Carter thought for a moment 
and said: “Why don’t you give 
them to the Head?” 

“Eh!” Mr. Wilkins looked 
puzzled. “You’re joking. Carter. 
What makes you think the H.M. 
has a taste for bilious green vases 
plastered with pink roses?” 

“No, not for him, personally, 
but he might be very glad of them 
for the church bazaar.” 

The church bazaar! Of course! 
It was the obvious answer. Only 
a few days before Mr. Pemberton- 
Oakes had mentioned, to the staff 
that he had been approached by 
Hwm 

# 



“ Look out! ” Mr. Carter shouted suddenly and leaped sideways. 


pair of bright green china vases 
decorated with pink roses. 

Striving to sound polite he 
mumbled: “H’m—er—very kind 
of you, Margaret. Quite charm¬ 
ing.” 

“ Yes, I was afraid you wouldn’t 
like them,” she replied, guessing 
his feelings with sisterly instinct. 
“I was going to buy you a tie and 
then I saw these in an antique 
shop and I thought they looked 
rather unusual.” 

Mr. Wilkins took another look 
and hurriedly averted his gaze. 
Yes, they were certainly unusual. 
There was no doubt about that. 

“ Still, you can always give them 
away if they don’t fit in with your 
colour scheme,” Margaret added. 
“ I shan't mind a bit.” 

Mr. Carter remarked on the 
ornaments when he looked in to 
see his colleague shortly before 
tea. 

“Hello! These are new, aren’t 
they?” he said, studying the 
mantelpiece with interest. 

“ They’re not new; they’re 


the organisers of this annual 
event, appealing for contributions 
for the fete being held on the 
following Saturday. So far Mr. 
Wilkins had done nothing about 
the matter, but now he seized 
upon Mr. Carter’s suggestion with 
enthusiasm. 

"Good idea,” he agreed. “I’ll 
tell the H.M. he can have them 
with pleasure.” 

Clever of Carter to have hit 
upon such a good solution, he 
thought. And Margaret wouldn't 
mind. Indeed, she would be 
pleased to think that her gift 
would serve to help a truly worthy 
cause. 

Mr. Wilkins was not the only 
person to receive a present that 
afternoon. As Jennings was trot¬ 
ting along the corridor after cricket 
he was hailed by Venables, who 
came hurrying out of Matron’s 
sitting-room with a large brown- 
paper parcel in his arms. 

“It’s for you, Jen. Came second 
post,” he announced. “How about 
nipping down to the tuck-box 


room and opening it right away? 
Just you and me, eh!” 

Jennings took the parcel. “Good 
old Aunt Angela!” he chortled as 
he recognised the writing on the 
label. 

The sight of a boy hurrying 
towards the tuck-box room with a 
large parcel always attracted a 
sprinkling of interested spectators: 
and by the time Jennings reached 
his destination he found not only 
Venables at his heels but Temple, 
Atkinson and Bromwich I as well. 

Hint, hint 

“What are you all hanging 
about for?” he demanded. 

“We just wondered if you were 
going to open it—hint, hint.” 

It was hopeless expecting any 
privacy with this hungry wolf-pack 
around. Jennings reminded him¬ 
self. With a sigh of resignation 
he cut the string and tore off the 
wrappings. Inside was a large, 
round tin which contained a rich 
fruit cake studded with nuts and 
almonds. 

“Wow! Super fantabulous!” 
breathed Venables. “Makes me 
feel hungry just to look at it!” i 

“Well, you’ll have to go on 
feeling hungry,” Jennings replied. 
“I’m not going to cut it yet.” 

“Oh, fish-hooks! Why not?” 

It was always the same, Jennings 
reflected bitterly. Every time any¬ 
one had a parcel the pleasure of 
opening it was marred by mobs 
of sightseers pushing like a rugger 
scrum and breathing down the 
back of his neck. He wasn’t being 
greedy. He’d be willing enough 
to share his good fortune with his 
friends when it suited him, but he 
wasn't going to be badgered into 
it by hints and persuasions. After 
all, whose parcel was it? 

Mr. Carter stood at the open 
staff-room window at break the 
next morning watching the im¬ 
provised games of cricket taking 
place on the quad outside. 

In one corner Martin-Jones and 
Rumbelow were practising slip- 
catches with a golf ball. Near at 
hand Binns II and Blotwell were 
engaged in a tug-o’-war for the 
possession of a cricket bat. Across 
the quad Darbishire was sending 
down slow lobs with a tennis ball 
to Jennings who was defending a 
wicket chalked on the wall of the 
bicycle shed. 

Mr. Carter turned as the staff- 
room door opened and Mr. Wilkins 
came in carrying his green china 
vases. 

“What am I supposed to do 
with these things for the church 
bazaar?” he asked. 

“The H.M. wants all contribu¬ 
tions taken along to his study. 
They’re being collected some time 
this morning,” Mr. Carter replied. 


Mr. Wilkins nodded. “I only 
hope their next owner appreciates 
them more than I do. I’ll be glad 
to see the last of the horrible 
things.” 

He put the vases down on the 
table by the window, deciding to 
take them along to Mr. Pemberton- 
Oakes before the end of break. 

Shrill voices floated in from the 
cricketers on the quad. 

“Fish-hooks, Darbi! You are 
feeble! Can’t you bowl straighter 
than that?” 

“Sorry, Jen, it slipped. I’ll bowl 
one of my specials next lime, you 
see if I don’t.” 

“Your specials! Do me a 
favour! You can’t even get them 
within a hundred miles of the 
wicket.” 

“All right, then! Fast ball 
coming down dead on the middle 
stump. You just watch out.” 

It was so unlikely that Darbi¬ 
shire would succeed in bowling a 
straight ball that Mr. Carter 
couldn’t resist looking out of the 
window to see what happened. As 
he turned to watch he said: 


“Jennings’ batting is improving by 
leaps and bounds. He’s capable 
of some very good strokes when 
he’s in form.” 

“Huh! If Jennings makes a 
good stroke it’s a pure fluke,” 
Mr. Wilkins retorted ungraciously. 
“All he does is to take a wild 
slam at the ball without looking to 
see . . .” 

“ Look out! ” Mr. Carter shouted 
suddenly and leaped sideways as 
a tennis ball shot in through the 
open window, missing him by a 
hairsbreadth and knocking one of 
the two green vases off the table. 
There was a crash of breaking 
crockery as it fell to the floor and 
smashed to fragments. 

Expression of dismay 

There was a short silence. Then 
Mr. Wilkins’ complexion turned 
three shades pinker and he cried: 
“Doh! Those silly little boys! 
Just look what they’ve done! Just 
look at my vase.” 

Mr. Carter looked at it. Then 
he looked out of the window 
again. Jennings and Darbishire 
were staring up at the staff-room 
window with expressions of guilt 
and dismay. 

“Just wait till I get hold of the 
boy who did that!” Mr. Wilkins 
fumed. 

“You won’t have to wait long. 
They’re making their way indoors,” 
Mr. Carter reported. “Obviously 
coming up to report the accident.” 

“I’ll give them accident! Why, 
a priceless antique like that is 
absolutely irreplaceable.” 

Continued on page 10 




You’ll just love this delightful 
picture story of Pepita, as bright 
and sunny as her native country' 
Italy, who travels the roads with 
her lovable puppets, Tina and 
Toni. Meet her in this brand 
new 64-page picture story and 
enjoy her latest adventures 
in ‘ PEPITA ROAMS THE ROAD.’ 
Ask for No. 127. 

Other New Titles 
Now on Sale 
No. 128 Jungle Quest 
No. 120 Holiday Trail 
One Shilling Each 

IRIS’ PICTURE LIBRARY 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 

A CLUTCH OF OLD CARS 



fr.MTHUSiASTS for old cars will be 
interested in a new series of 
stamps which has just been issued 
in Monaco. It contains fourteen 
stamps ranging in value from 
1-centime to 1-franc, and each 
depicts a different veteran motor¬ 
car. An apt name for this series, 
perhaps, might be a “clutch” of 
old cars. 

On the 5-centime stamp, pic¬ 
tured here, is a Rolls-Royce of 


1903, with the angular radiator 
and bonnet still familiar today. 
Other values in this fine series 
show a Fiat and a Mercedes of 
1901, a-Ford S model of 1908, 
and a Chevrolet of 1912. 

By a coincidence, veteran cars 
are also featured on two stamps 
issued in West 'Germany this 



month. The stamps mark the 75th 
anniversary of the first motor-car 
built by the German engineers 
Gottlieb Daimler and Carl Benz. 
This vehicle was patented by the 
inventors on 3rd July, 1886. 

Both the new stamps feature 
early Daimler-Benz cars in white 
outline on a coloured background. 

If you look among your Ger¬ 


man issues, you may find two 
bearing portraits of Daimler and 
Benz. They were issued in 1936 
to mark the Berlin Motor Show 
and are still obtainable from most 
dealers for a penny or two. 

'J'he ordinary stamps at present in 
use in West Germany have a 
portrait of President Heuss, whose 
term of office ended two years 
ago. But his successor. Dr. Lubke, 
has said that he does not wish his 
portrait to be used on new stamps; 
and for this reason the West Ger¬ 
man Post Office is therefore pre¬ 
paring a series portraying famous 
Germans of the past. 

Among those selected are the 
composers Beethoven and Bach, 
the poets Goethe and Schiller, and 



the great religious leader Martin 
Luther. The first stamp of this 
new series, the 10-pfennig value, 
has a portrait of Albert Diirer, the 
famous 16th-century painter and 
engraver. 

JUST LIKE 

Continued from page 9 

Quietly Mr. Carter said: “I 
thought you couldn’t stand the 
sight of the thing.” 

“Well, I—I—I . . . That’s 
neither here nor there,” Mr. 
Wilkins blustered. “The point is 
I was going to give the headmaster 
a pair of vases for the church fete. 
Now I can only give him one." 

With a sigh Mr. Carter stooped 
down and gathered up the pieces. 
He was just dropping the last of 



INSPECTION OF THE STEEPLE 


The vicar of Thaxted, Essex, is a keen amateur astronomer and 
it was while trying out his telescope that he discovered a danger¬ 
ous crack in the church steeple. Here he is seen watching 
stonemasons repair the damage. 


JSJeries such as this new German 
one, which are intended to be 
on sale for several years, are called 
“definitives.” They are usually 
more plentiful than “commemora- 
tives,” which celebrate a particular 
event or anniversary and are on 
sale for a limited period only. 

Many commemorative stamps 
have been issued recently in the 
Communist countries to honour 
the Russian space man, Major 
Gagarin. Now it is the turn of 
the American naval commander, 
Alan B. Shepard, whose brief trip 
into space was made in a Red¬ 
stone Mercury rocket at the begin¬ 
ning of May. His portrait appears 
on one or two stamps due for 



issue in Surinam, the former 
Dutch colony in South America. 

It is unlikely that Commander 
Shepard’s portrait will appear on 
an American stamp, for there is a 
strict tradition in the United States 
that no stamp shall portray a 
living person. 

C. W. Hill 


JENNINGS 

the remains into the wastepaper 
basket when the knock sounded 
on the door. 

The two cricketers stepped 
cautiously over the threshold. As 
yet they were unaware of the 
damage they had caused. 

“Well,” prompted Mr. Wilkins 
after an embarrassing pause. 
“Well, haven’t you got something 
to say?” 

“Yes, sir. Sorry for disturbing 
you, sir,” said Jennings. 

“Is that all?” 

“ Well, no, sir, there is one other 
thing,” the boy went on. “Please 
may we have our ball back?” 

To be continued 


Holiday money for a 
ON reader 

'J’he First Prize in the C N “ Quiz ” 
Competition of 3rd June has 
been awarded to Susan Hughes, 
Epsom. Susan wins £5 Holiday 
Pocket-Money for herself and The 
Children’s Encyclopedia for her 
school. 

Postal Orders for £1 go to the 
following runners-up: Peter Cave, 
Northampton: Joan Cook, Poole; 
Miriam Ellis, London, S.E.23; 
Margaret Hannam, London, N.W.ll; 
Michael Holland, Ely; Fredric 
Morris, Lincoln; Margaret Mountjoy, 
Barnet; Stanley Szylak. Tamworth; 
Michael Tapp, St. Paul's Cray; and 
Sandra Thomas, Carmarthen. 

SOLUTION: lb, 2a, 3b, 4c, 5a, 
6b, 7b, 8c. 


* n STAMP FREE ★ 

4 This Ivingr George VI stamp of Great b 
i Britain, together with Royal Visit Stamp, ^ 
i Kin? George V Jubilee stamp, 2 Queen . 
< Elizabeth Coronation stamps and King f 
. George VI Coronation stamp are offered * 
t FREE to applicants for my Bargain ► 
) Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. ► 

* Please tell your parents before replying, y 

4 S. W. SALMON (C61) 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 



Plenty of room on top 


Giant tortoises at Chester Zoo give rides to young summer 
visitors. Progress is slow, but great fun. 



88 w stK'“RUSSIA ST^tSf 

INCLUDING GIANTS FROM 1 % 

* NEW COLLECTION of 88 diff. LOAttV. 1$^ jflBi » 

stamps including 10 RUSSIA with A 

Sports set and giant size. Also Aden, SO **•»* 

Sarawak, Borneo, Cuba, Ghana, .. 

Congo and other unusual countries. ||f jftXjaJ. » *g®y-« 

it SUPER OFFER to new members ' ' 

Just send 3d. plus 3d. X postage (one 

6d. or two 3d. stamps) and ask to see & E: „>|Js 

a selection of our popular Sterling 

{Please tell your parents.) 4? 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE gKStoJ i ff/j 

(Dept. C.N.12), LANCING. SUSSEX M 




133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF. CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. A56), BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE. 



MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff. Japan 2/9 J 100 World 4/3 
30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/9 I 100 Asia 4/6 
Album 3/6. 

PHILLABEL 

6 Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 
FROM RUSSIA 

FREE! ★ 


200 


To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
I5AYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
IIEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NORTI1VVICH, CHESHIRE 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do.— 2/- 

50 New Zealand 3/- 


250 Brit. Empire 10/- 
100 China 1/6 

25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
12 Heim Island 

Triangulars 3/- 100 Germany 1/3 

10 North Borneo 2/6 100 Hungary 2/- 

10 Ascension 3/- 100 Japan 4/6 

10 Iceland 1/6 25 Egypt 1/3 

10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 50 Roumania 1/9 

10 Siam 1/- 50 Poland 2/- 

7 Brunei 1/3 50 Portugal 2/- 

25 Finland 1/- 25 Malaya 1/6 

25 Sweden 1/- 25 Jamaica 3/6 

25 Russia 1/6 250 World- 4/6 

Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 
Prompt despatch. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, Packets, 
Albums, etc., or Lists of USED GREAT 
BRITAIN, INDIA, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, 
NEW ZEALAND, S. AFRICA, or U.S.A. 

Free on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 

140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 






100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
. applicants asking to see my famous 
$d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN8), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 

-- 


50 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
$d., £d. & Id. etc.. Discount Approvals. 

Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 4£d. for postage (U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.15) 
Pigdown Farm, Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 

-——--—-Kent- 


y 2 PRICE OFFER.! 

IhefUGHT LIEUTENANT' 

EenuineNEW, 

WATERPROOFED 

owxTENTl 

SEND 10/-, bal. 

18 ftntly. payts. 

7/1 plus carr. 

Waterproofed 1961. Tents 
of 8 oz. White duck. Gale- 
proof. Brand new, surplus to 
export order. DON’T CONFUSE with Tents 
made from drab material never meant for 
tentage. This is real thing, withstands even 
in our climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 In. X 6 ft. X 
6 ft., 3 ft. walls. Cash £5.19.6, carr. 6/-, 
complete, ready to erect, incl. carrying con¬ 
tainer. ‘Willesden’ Green 42/- extra. Ridge 
pole 7/6. Flysheet 39/6. Rubberised Ground- 
sheet 19/6. These essentials sent on appro. 
Refund Guaranteed. TENT LIST FREE. 



GREAT SALE CLEARANC 


COMPLETE 

TOOL KIT 

A GREAT BARGAIN. 

This kit of tools comes 
in its own tool chest. 

Look what you 
get for only 
38/6, carr. 3/6. 

Hand Saw; 

Clamp; 

Carpenter’s pencil; 

3'3" Folding Rule; 

Pincers: Smoothing Plane; 

Pliers; Spirit Level; Set Square; 
Mortice Chisel; Tenon Chisel; 



(X>EADQUARTtR & QeNERAI' SUPPUES UDl 


Gimlet; Screwdriver; Claw Hammer; Brace 
& 2 Bits; Mallet; Mitre Board; Plumb Line; 
Marking Gauge; Nail or Screw Container. 
Wonderful value. The Junior kit. Perfect 
for the young handyman. Refund g’tee. 
(Dept. CN/33), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Louqhboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 
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The travellers’ 

'J’he game begins by the first 
player saying: “I am going 
to America ” (or any other place 
beginning with the letter A). The 
next player then asks: “ What will 
you do there?” The first player’s 
reply contains verb, adjective, and 
noun, each beginning with the 
letter A. The second player must 
use the letter B, the third player 
the letter C, and so on to the end 
of the alphabet but leaving out 
X and Z. Here is an example. 


alphabet game 

First player: “I am going to 
America.” 

Second player: “What will you 
do there?” 

First player: “I shall Assist 
Anxious Aunts.” 

Second player: “1 am going to 
Bath.” 

Third player: “What will you do 
there?” 

Second player: “I shall Buy Bath 
Buns.” 


Nursery 

rhymes 

by 

numbers 

Each figure repre¬ 
sents a letter of 
the alphabet; for 
example: 1 is A, 2 
is B, and so on. Can 
you now find the 
letters in each illus¬ 
tration? If you do so 
correctly, the letters 


will form a character s. 


in a well-known 
nursery rhyme. 


15 12 4 
II 9 14 7 
3 15 12 5 



LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 

Here are four groups of stars, 
to be seen in our night sky, which 
may be identified by their shapes. 
From the clues, can you find the 
name given to each group ? 

A. saucepan; the letter W; a 
square; three stars famous as a 
belt. 

Name me 

]Y£y first is in clock, and also in 
chime. 

My second’s in sludge as well as 
in slime; 

My third is in oyster, but never 
in winkle. 

My fourth is in furrow, but never 
in wrinkle. 

My fifth is in damp as well as in 
dry. 

My whole is seen floating high up 
in the sky. 


Crossword Puzzle [7 


READING ACROSS. 1 Give up. 
5 Thus. 7 Harsh sounds. 9 Taken 
illegally. 10 Velocity. 12 Raced. 
14 Rend. 15 Festival. 16 The 
Sun. 17 Coal comes from them. 
18 Examine. 20 Oldest. 21 My¬ 
self. 22 Yearn for. 

READING DOWN. 1 Cooks in 
an oven. 2 Bury. 3 Excellent. 
4 Nothing. 5 Supreme assembly 
in many countries. 6 Outsize. 
8 Calm. 9 Closed. 11 Persons. 
13 Lie snugly. 15 Clenched hands. 
17 Ponder. 19 Colour. 20 
Printers’ measure. 



Little bit of Cornwall 




WHAT IS THEIR 
LINE? 

Each line suggests someone who 
follows a trade or profession. The 
initial letters of the first five 
answers will give the answer to 
the sixth line. Now see how 
quickly you can find all six names. 
The first will plan a house for you 
—exactly as you wish; 

The second in hotels will cook a 
very tasty dish; 

The third will make you suits of 
clothes in measurements desired; 
The fourth will test your eyes and 
gives you glasses as required; 
The fifth will take an X-ray the 
inside of you to see; 

The last will work upon the stage, 
in films or on TV. 

THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this 
week you share it with one of 
the following famous people: 

2nd July Lord Home, Foreign 
Secretary 

3rd July George Sanders, actor 
4th July Louis Armstrong, 
musician 
5th July Cecil Rhodes 
6th July Andy Sandham, 
cricketer 

7th July Brenda Bruce, actress 
8th July Alec Waugh, novelist 



A model of Polperro is an added attraction lor young visitors to 
this famous Cornish village. Standing behind the brass foundry, 
it has taken three years to build and is correct to the smallest 
detail. Even the music to be heard coming from the model 
chapel was recorded in the village chapel. 

Blackie learns his lesson 


'J'he blackbirds who had nested 
three times this year in Tim’s 
evergreen hedge were now lead¬ 
ing their third brood around the 
garden. 

The plumage of both parents 
looked battered after so much 
hard work, and as soon as the 
babies were nearly as big as 
themselves, Mrs. Blackie said: 
“I’m tired. They must learn 
to feed themselves quickly.” 

So they showed their children 
where grubs hid in the grass and 
flowerbeds, and made them peck 
out their own. Then they flew 
off. 

Soon the youngsters were 
hungry again, and Tim heard 
them screeching for their parents. 
“Why are they so unkind?” they 


Answer next week. 


Animals in 
their homes 

The names of an animal and its 
home are mixed in each of the 
groups of letters below; but the 
letters appear in the correct order. 
Can you find the names of the 
five animals and their homes? 

SDQUIRREELY; RABBBIUT 
RROW; BADSEGTER; HAFOR- 
REM; FEOARXTH. 


FIND THE COUNTRY 

Can you rearrange the letters in 
the words below to form the name 
of a principality in Europe ? 

Nine tile chest 


MAKING A MAIL BOX 


ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is, they consist of the same 
letters rearranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 

Example ; danger, ranged. Answers are given in column 5 

1. She has had a d.... of 4. The enemy made a sudden 

snakes ever since being bitten r... but brought back little 
by an a.... plunder from such rocky and 

2. The president wishes to r. ■ a.;, country. 

as he no longer r . 5. This t. marks the place 

supreme. where the b. was fought. 

3. Overgrown creepers r. 6. The prisoner was i. 

all over the ancient m. guilty although he firmly 

halls. d.it. 


JJere is a way of making a box 
in which to keep letters, post¬ 
cards, or notes. First, get a card¬ 
board carton (one in 
which a box of choco¬ 
lates or a tin of 
biscuits has been 
packed would be 
ideal) and cut away 
half the bottom sec¬ 
tion, as shown at B. 

Then paste this half¬ 
section inside the top 
section (A) to form 
the mail box as seen 
in the illustration. 

To make the box 
attractive, paint in 
bright colours and, 
when dry, cover with 


a coat of clear varnish. A short 
length of string or tape glued to the 
back will enable you to hang it up. 



cried hungrily, never stopping to 
think that they should now seek 
food for themselves. 

At last Mrs. Blackie returned. 
“You did not pay proper atten¬ 
tion,” she said. “Here is some¬ 
thing to be going on with ...” 
and she popped bits of worm 
into their yellow open beaks. 
“Now, notice carefully where to 
look, and avoid wire netting on 
flowerbeds. It is dangerous.” 

And all this Tim was watching. 

Then, very early one morning 
one young Blackie spotted a slug 
just inside a tunnel of wire pea 
guards that Tim had put to 
protect his seedlings. And the 
wire stopping the entrance had 
blown down. 

Forgetting his mother’s warn¬ 
ing, into the tunnel went Blackie, 
and, after eating the slug, he 
hopped and scuffled along, search¬ 
ing merrily, to the tunnel’s end. 
And that was wired off! 

Then he lost his head. With 
no thought of retracing his steps, 
he began screeching. 

At last this noise woke Tim, 
who came down in his dressing- 
gown and freed the frightened 
bird. 

“I won’t forget that lesson, 
anyway,” cried young Blackie as 
he joined the others in (he hedge. 

Jane Thornicroft 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

byTumbeSfT LSI WEEK’S ANSWER 
Old King Cole ; 

B. Boy Blue ; 

C. Jack Horner: 

D. Miss Muffet; 

E. Little Bo- 
peep ; F. Queen 
of Hearts. Look¬ 
ing at the sky. 

Great Bear ; 

Cassiopeia; 

Pegasus; Orion. 

Name me. Cloud. Find the country. 
Liechtenstein. What is their line ? 
Architect ; chef ; tailor ; optician ; 
radiographer—initials making 
ACTOR. Animals in their homes. 
Squirrel-drey ; rabbit-burrow ; bad¬ 
ger-set ; hare-form ; fox-earth. 

ALL CHANGE ! 

1 dread, adder. 2 resign, reigns. 
3 ramble, marble. 4 raid, arid. 5 
tablet, battle. 6 indeed, denied. 
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Jhe Women's A.A.A. Champion¬ 
ships at London’s White City 
on Saturday are likely to produce 
some new names on the honours 
lists, for several of the outstanding 
athletes of past years will be 
missing. 

The long-jump may well be one 
of the most exciting events, with 
a tussle between Ann Packer, 
Janette Neil, and Mrs. Mary Rand, 
the former Mary Bignal. Mary 
did not^ compete in last year’s 
championships and the event was 
won by Ann, an 18-year-old 
Reading girl. 

But the strongest opposition to 
Mary is expected to come from 
Janette Neil. This 19-year-old 
girl, born near Edinburgh but 
now living in Surrey, is considered 
by experts to be a champion in 
the making. 

Coached by former high-jump 
champion Dorothy Tyler, Janette 
has made amazing progress in the 
past year—helped by ballet train¬ 
ing to cure an injury-weakened 


Janette Neil 

ankle. She is a fine sprinter, con¬ 
sistently running 100 yards in 11 
seconds and 220 yards in 25 
seconds. 

This all-round ability could 
earn her a trip to Perth and 
Belgrade next year for the Empire 
Games and the European Games. 
It could also lead to a gold medal 
in the 1964 Olympics in Tokyo. 



Janette should leap 
right to 

the front 


ALL SET FOR THE 
THIRD TEST 


J%E third Test between England 
and Australia starts on Thurs¬ 
day at Headingley, Leeds, a ground 
on which Tests have been played 
since 1899. It has not been one 
of England's most successful 
grounds, for of the eleven matches 
played there, we have won only 
once—and that was not until the 
Australians’ last visit, in 1956. 

On that occasion England won 
by an innings and 42 runs, Peter 
May hitting 101, and Lancashire’s 
Cyril Washbrook, who had been 
recalled to Test cricket at the age 
of 41, scoring 98. Jim Laker and 
Tony Lock, the Surrey “spin 
twins,” had a great match, between 
them taking 18 of the 20 wickets 


and helping to dismiss Australia 
for 143 and 140. 

Leeds will always be remem¬ 
bered as the favourite ground of 
Sir Donald Bradman. In 1930 the 
immortal Australian batsman hit 
334; in 1934 he scored 304; in 
1938 he had 103 ; and in 1948 he 
scored 173 not out in the second 
innings, helping Arthur Morris 
(182) to put on 301. 

Neil Harvey, vice-captain of the 
present team, will also remember 
Headingley with pleasure. In the 
first innings of the 1948 match, 
playing in his first Test against 
England, he hit 112. Neil is the 
only member of the 1948 team 
still playing Test cricket. 



CdwtM-> 

Construct 

Plasticine makes model 
making easy! Clean, 
hygienic, 17 different 
colours. Available 
in lib. packs or 
attractive mod¬ 
elling outfits at 
all good stores, 
stationers, etc. 


Sole Manufacturers 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 

Bathampton • Bath • Somerset. 


EXCUSE ME FOR 
THIS DISTURB 

This letter, sent from Egypt to 
the Duke of Gloucester, President 
of the Football Association, is 
published in the current issue of 
the FA News, official journal of 
the Association. 

Dear Sir, 

I shall be very grateful to know 
by return of the courier if in Eng¬ 
land exist school of Football’s 
trainer with correspondence or 
trainer’s camp during the Summer 
season. 

Ancient .player of the First team 
of Port-Fouad Sporting Club 
(right back), and for love in the 
sports, I wish to specialise in the 
task of Football (trainer) and to 
have more idea in the field of the 
Football. 

Then, I beg of you to send me 
the addresses of these school or 
camp. 

Awaiting to her favourably 
from you, and I excuse me for 
this disturb, I thank you very 
much in deed. 

Yours faithful servant. 


The Children's Newspaper, 8th July, 

Pushing the big ball 



Two sides picked from famous rugby clubs recently played a 
push-ball charity match in London. In this game two points are 
scored if the ball goes between the goalposts and one if it is 
pushed over the back line. There is virtually only one rule— 
push the ball and not the man. The ball is seven feet high. 


Minis and giants 
at Si/verstone 


The Vanwall, one of the world's 
leading racing cars in 1957 and 
’58, but which was later super¬ 
seded by Coopers and now by the 
new Ferraris, will make one of its 
rare appearances on Saturday at 
Silverstone in the 23rd British 
Empire Trophy race. 

All the leading Grand Prix 
drivers will be competing in this 
150-mile race, which does not 
conform to the new 14 litre engine 
limit for all World Championship 
events. With men like Stirling 
Moss, John Surtees, Jack Brab¬ 
ham, Tony Brooks, and Graham 
Hill driving 24-litre cars, there 


Jim McConnon, the Durham-born 
all-rounder of Glamorgan, 
takes his benefit this week when 
Surrey, provide the opposition at 
Ebbw Vale. 

Jim McConnon’s first association 
with Glamorgan was in 1950, when 
his football talents at centre-half 
took him to play for Lovell's 
Athletic, after a spell with Aston 
Villa. He has now passed a total 
of 800 wickets in first-class cricket 


should be plenty of high-speed 
thrills. 

Among the lesser-known drivers 
taking part will be Lex Davidson, 
three times winner of the 
Australian Grand Prix. He will 
be driving a 3-litre Aston Martin. 

Several other events will be 
held at the meeting, among them 
being the Production Touring Car 
Race. In this, there will be an 
interesting clash between the small 
German cars and the Austin 7’s 
and Morris Mini-Minors. At the 
opposite end of the scale will be 
the two huge American cars, a 
6.7-litre Chevrolet Impala and a 
6.4-litre Ford Galaxie. 


with his off-break bowling; has 
scored more than 4,500 runs, and 
taken 150 catches. He played in 
two Tests against Pakistan in 1954. 

Yet injury, a legacy of his foot¬ 
ball days, has always dogged him. 
Twice he was forced to return 
prematurely from overseas tours, 
and now it seems that this injury 
will bring about his retirement, for 
he has announced that this will be 
his last season with Glamorgan. 


EARLY ARRIVALS 

gTRANGE things happen even in 
the best organised cricket 
clubs. Cleeve C.C., of Bristol, had 
difficulty recently in assembling 
a team to meet Bewdley, and the 
side was not completed until the 
players arrived at the ground. But 
the secretary’s last-minute efforts 
were of no avail. The match was 
not due to take place until 1962! 



Jane Coop of Feltham, 
Middlesex, is only 12, but 
is already considered brill¬ 
iant at water-ski-ing. She is 
here seen out for practice on 
a local lake at Bedfont. 


Jim McConnon takes 
his benefit 
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